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My Lorp—I dare say you will not be overwell 
pleased to get a letter from me, for most-like your 
Lordship thought me dead (and glad enough to 
be rid of me), seeing I have not troubled you for 
years past. Nor would I now, but I am drove to 
do it. The old story, Mr John. We are hard 
pushed for money, and must come on you for some 
more. Two hundred pounds would be worth a 
fortune to us just now ; and if you send it to Mrs 
Sark, under cover to Palmer Brothers, Government 
Quay, Perth, W. A., we shall be sure to get it all 
serene. 

I tell you again, I am drove to do it, for James’s 
sake. As for me, I’d sooner chop my hand 
off than touch a single coin out of your purse. 
But my husband is dear to me; and as for seeing 
him a beggar, and worried and hunted down by 
the police, while you are rolling in riches, it’s 
what I will not bear. The tin is nothing to 
you—two paltry hundreds. You owe us more 
than that. I ask you, Mr John, civil, to give 
James and me another two hundred pounds, to set 
us up in business again, in some other colony, for 
this is grown too hot to hold us. If you are wise, 
you won't need twice asking. If not, youll maybe 
hear more than may prove agreeable to you of your 
humble servant to command, Loys Sark. 
Address—Mrs Sark, care of Palmer Brothers, 
Merchants, Government Quay, Perth, Western 
Australia. 


The debate in the House of Lords had been 
long and animated. The muster of the peers was 
of more than average strength; and there was 
actually some little excitement and eagerness 
among the hereditary legislators. It was evident 
that something above the usual dead-level of 
common-place talk was expected. It had been 
known that Lord Ulswater was to address the 
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House ; and club quidnuncs—who affect to know 
everything—had predicted that Ulswater’s would 
be the speech of the evening. It was mainly to 
hear Lord Ulswater that the attendance of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal waxed so strong. 
The bishops were there, of course—quite an 
imposing array of lawn sleeves ; and the law-lords 
were there; and the Lord High Chancellor of 
England loomed majestic on the woolsack ; and 
there were the leaders of government and Opposi- 
tion, with a certain number of working partisans of 
both sides. But it was not on their account that 
so many young peers and middle-aged peers, who 
cared no more for everyday legislation than if they 
had been so many Gallios of the political world, 
had been tempted into the House. Bishops and 
law-lords and Chancellor, and working partisans, 
they could see and hear any day; but this speech of 
Ulswater’s was expected to be a telling one, and the 
cream of the debate. 

It was a church question, and it is only on church 
questions that the Upper House cares to make 
some fight with the opinion of the press and of the 
public. The government wished to carry some 
point relating to ecclesiastical matters, and the 
Commons and the bulk of the newspapers backed 
the government. Two irritable bishops and a 
mild archbishop spoke on this question, for and 
against the bill, and one of the bishops spoke well. 
A marquis mumbled out a few words inaudible in 
the gallery ; and two dukes asked questions, and 
seemed content with the answers they got; and 
there was a passage of arms between the Lord 
President of the Council and a testy Irish earl. 
Then the real battle began. There were statements 
and explanations on the part of government, sullen 
thunder from the great leader of Opposition, and 
much weaker thunder from the ministry ; next a 
sharp stinging rejoinder, directed by the Chancellor 
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——- the bishops who had spoken irritably, and 
then it was that Lord Ulswater rose. 

He rose, and all listened. It was known that he 
was able and eloquent, and he was in some sort 
looked upon as the future champion of his party. 
The great leader, Lord Tintagel, was growing old, 
and his thunder was hardly the earth-shaking roar 
that it had once been. Orators are scarce among 
the hereditaries. There was a very good chance 
that if John, Lord Ulswater, would but stick to 
ee, he _— rise one day to be the chief of 

is party ; and that was why men had collected to 
hear him speak, why the reporters were so bus 
with their pens, and why the galleries were crowded. 
There is always an interest in observing how a 
young race-horse of high promise takes his initia- 
= gallops across the turf of the downs. The 
Pall-Mall prophets wanted to see whether this 
clever young peer could be discreet as well as 
bitter; whether he could parry and thrust, and 
hold his own with tough veterans. If so, he 
might look for prospective Garters and First 
Lordships of the ‘Admiralty, perhaps for the 
Premiership itself. Hence their interest. As for 
the matter in debate, that was not much; and 
Cicero himself could not have had any real 
influence on the division. The very dullest knew 
that. It was by the votes of absent peers that the 
struggle would virtually be decid The Lord 
President was known to have many proxies in his 
pocket ; Lord Tintagel, many more. When the 
proper moment came, they would pull these out, 
and conclude the battle by a process of arithmetic. 
But still it was to listen to the anticipated speech 
that the House had filled so well. 

A very good speech it was, very good indeed, to 
be spoken by so young a man, not long a legislator, 
and without the previous training of the stormy 
Lower House. Brilliant, but not boastful—tinged 
with scholarship, and yet not pedantic, it had the 
further merit of being sarcastic, and not spiteful. 
It was a good speech, not only for what it said, but 
for what it did not say, pungent, sparkling, sen- 
sible, modest—a speech that boded grander efforts 
and greater successes in the future. Perhaps the 
orator’s personal gifts may have contributed to his 
success, for Lord Ulswater was of a goodly presence, 
tall and fair, and frank of eye and brow. He sat 
down amidst applause—such a murmur and buzz 
of approbation as could be expected from that cold 
assembly. Then men came to shake him by the 
hand, and give him their congratulations, more or 
less hearty, upon the success he had achieved. 

The great chief did not stir from his seat, though 
he smiled and nodded blandly from a distance. 
The general in command of Her Majesty’s Op- 
position could not reasonably be asked to pay 
greater honours than these to the most deserving 
subaltern. But Lord Tintagel’s nods meant much, 
and already something of the aureola of prospective 
office was beginning, in the eyes of many, to 
encom Lord Ulswater’s handsome head. 

With a flush of triumph on his brow, and a 
pleasant light in his dark-blue eyes, the hero of the 
moment was the en- 
co ment of his friends, when a letter was 
brought to him by one of the attendants of the 
House. Lord Ulswater was in the act of shaking 
hands with the more hot-tempered and energetic 
of the two prelates—the Lord Bishop of Slochester 
—on whose behalf he had broken a lance with the 
terrible Chancellor, when his eyes fell on this 


letter. A queer, squarely-folded document it was, 
sealed with red wax, scored and stamped with red 
ink, and marked with the words ‘Ship-letter’ 
An uncouth, yet a self-asserting missive, written on 
thick blue paper, and very carefully directed to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Ulswater, Park Lane, London, 
conspicuous upon the cover, and strong] 

underlined. t was account of ‘these 
injunctions that his Lordship’s secretary had started 
without delay for Westminster, and had sent in 
the letter to his employer without loss of time, 
The letter came from Western Australia, and the 
handwriting, though singularly bold, was a woman’s, 

He to whom the letter was addressed knew the 
writing well enough. He took the thick square- 
folded packet which the official had brought to 
him, and thrust it into his pocket with a quiet 
smile, continuing his conversation with those about 
him, as if the intrusive epistle had been of no con- 
sequence to him. But, somehow, the bloom of his 
triumph had been rudely brushed away, and the 
cup at his very lip had turned bitter. He cared no 
more for the praise of gray-headed old peers, or of 
fresh-complexioned young ones. Lord Tintagel’s 
Olympian nods of approval had lost their zest. A 
chill fell upon the group that had gathered around 
the hopeful neophyte of their party. Lord Uls- 
water kept his countenance very well, but his 
answers became dull and mechanical. What cared 
he, with that unread letter in his pocket, whether 
the Bishop of Slochester and his brother of Bullock- 
smithy did or did not predict great things of his 
future championship of the church. What was it 
to him if bluff barons growled expressions of good- 
will into his ear, or if boy-marquises exulted at his 
elbow, while that threatening thing, with its great 
red seal and uncouth folds, lay lurking in his 
breast, like a frozen snake waiting to be slowly 
thawed into life. 

Gradually the group around the successful man 
broke up and dispersed ; and then, not hurriedly, 
but slowly, and with a careless carriage of the head, 
the successful man himself sauntered away. One 
of the peers who are good enough to perform in 
their exalted sphere the duties of those gentlemen 
who are called ‘whips’ in the Commons, came 
hastily forward, and took the deserter by the 
button. 


*You’re not going? We shall divide presently, 


you know,’ said the button-holder. 

‘I shall be in the library. I will be back in 
time to vote, said Lord Ulswater smiling ; and he 
was released. 

There would be no division for some half-hour 
or more, since the government had put up one of 
their prosiest supporters to ny and that noble 
lord was doing his best to efface, by two columns 
of drear statistics and sleepy commonplace, the 
effect of the late discourse. 

In the library, save for an attendant or two, and 
a deaf old lord in a brown wig, reading up poor- 
law facts in Hansard, the hope and pride of his 
side of the House found himself alone. He drew 
the letter from his pocket, and as he did so, for the 
first time the shadow of a great sorrow fell athwart 
his broad frank brow, and he looked haggard and 
ill. He was a bold man ; no one had ever doubted 
that. His courage had been recognised, ae with 
his other popular qualities, at Eton, at thrist- 
church, a ts whatever position he had been 
placed, from boyhood upwards. But he held the 
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ly ship-letter in his hand for some little 
two minutes, before he broke the 
seal. Its contents, to him, were no great mystery ; 
he had divined them at a glance, when he had 
seen and known the handwriting; but still he 
hoped against hope. 

e held the letter, unopened, for a little space, 
hesitating. Why not? It is said that the bravest 
feel a thrill of something that is akin to fear when 
first they hearken to the roar, long expected, of the 
dread artillery. This letter, to Lord Ulswater’s 
fancy, was as the opening of a battle that 
admitted of no truce, no flinching from the heat of 
the strife, no mercy to the vanquished—a gri 
hard fight for life or death. A great gulf of ruin 
yawned suddenly before him, and he knew that he 
would need the help of all his energies, and of all 
his gifts of mind and body, to avoid the pitfall in 
his path—a pit, it may be, of his own digging, 
but so much the more dangerous in the present, 
perhaps the more fatal in the time to come. 

Setting his teeth firmly, he tore the letter open, 
and read it once, twice, and then a thirdtime. He 
was calm now, or at least composed, and although 
he knew himself to be virtually free from observa- 
tion, he kept his features under firm control. 
There was no frown on his fair forehead, no flash 
in his dark-blue eyes. But he could not prevent 
his lips from gradually growing white, or the eyes 
themselves from darkening in hue till they seemed 
nearly black, as, in excitement, they were apt to 
do, or the colour from fading out of his cheek. 
His lips never once trembled, however, and his 
attitude lost none of its easy grace as he re-read 
the writing for the last time. 

Then he refolded the letter, carefully replaced it 
in his pocket, and taking up a book that lay ona 
table near him, fluttered over the leaves in an 
indifferent manner, reading, or seeming to read, 
scraps of its contents selected almost at random. 
While thus employed, the usual good-humoured 
smile came back to the face that had looked so 
deathly pale and stern but a few minutes back ; the 
eyes regained their bright, untroubled look ; and no 
p would have guessed that John, Baron 
Ulswater, had a single care to weigh upon his 
breast, though never so, lightly. Presently he went 
back, in time to give his vote ; and when the result 
of the division was made known, the House hardl 
waited for the further formalities to adjourn. It 
broke up, and its members went their way. It was 
high-tide just then in the London season, and Lord 
Ueeuter was pledged to shew himself in more than 
one great lady’s crowded drawing-rooms. But those 
who had counted on him as on one of the minor 
lions of the time, reckoned without their truant 
—. Lord Ulswater went to his own dwelling in 

ark Lane, and was seen no more that night. 


CHAPTER II.—INTRODUCES MR MOSS. 


Mr Moss, attorney-at-law, solicitor, and gentle- 
man, as per act of parliament, had his p: of 
business in the Old Jewry. The situation suited 

im, inasmuch as it was conveniently near to the 
central criminal court, where the bulk of his 
business lay, and to Her Majesty’s prison of New- 
gic where many of his clients were lodged. 

Oss may, or may not, have had any sentimental 
parse wy for the precise locality in which he 

pitched his professional tent ; the Old Jewry 
has a suggestive sound, and there were those who 


In. 


averred that Mr Moss was himself a Jew. If so, he 
was a Hebrew of a very modern pattern, being a 
smart little personage, dapper, and yet plump, as 
to his person ; florid and tolerably well-favoured 
as to his face. He had no greasy ringlets, no eagle 
beak, no unclean hands glittering with rings, no 
dubious jewellery displayed over a frayed waist- 
coat of satin. His hair was dark, certainly, but it 
was worn short, well-brushed, and exquisitely 
parted. His eyes were black as sloes, but many 
Anglo-Saxons have eyes of that colour. He was 
rosy, clean, and wholesome of visage; and it was 
only after some scrutiny that you could remark 
that the fleshy fulness of the lips, the thick nose, 
the narrow forehead, did lend some countenance to 
the tradition as to Mr Moss’s origin. Few of those 
who had dealings with him cared, however, whether 
he attended church or synagogue. He signed him- 
self N. Moss, which initial prefix may have stood 
for Nathan, or Naboth, or Naphtali, no doubt, but 
would have’answered equally well for Nicholas. 

And St Nicholas, patron, according to old legend, 
of thieves, would have been an extremely appro- 
priate saint for Mr Moss to be named after. The 
trim attorney had a well-merited reputation for 
being serviceable to clients in trouble. From 
Clerkenwell to the Old Bailey, from Lambeth 
police-court to that of Thames Street, Mr Moss was 
as well known to tipstaff and police as His Worship 
or My Lord Judge. The Middlesex magistrates 
were on terms of nodding acquaintanceship with 
this rogues’ champion ; and lord-mayors, i 
the sword of justice at Guildhall, soon learned to 
know the features of Mr Moss as well as if he had 
been their own brother. 

It was towards noon on the day following the 
debate on church matters in which Lord Ulswater 
had so greatly distinguished himself, that one of 
the clerks from the outer office brought in a card 
to Mr Moss. The lawyer, who was oie extracts 
from a book full of memoranda, and every now and 
then laying down the pen to resume what ap 
to be the more interesting occupation of paring his 
pink finger-nails with a sharp little knife, onl not 
repress a slight start of surprise as he took the card. 
It was Lord Ulswater’s name that was engraved 
thereon, and it was not often, most likely, that the 
peerage of England paid visits in the Old Jewry. 

‘Yes, I’m disengaged: shew the gentleman in,’ 
said the lawyer, shutting up the penknife with a 
snap; and the clerk did as he was bid. Lord 
Ulswater, tall, fair-haired, and radiant with 
looks and good-humour, seemed quite like a gleam 
of sunshine as he entered the dingy den where the 
attorney awaited him. The first words that 
between the two men proved that they were not 
strangers to each other. 

‘Iam fortunate in finding you here, Mr Moss. 
Remembering your many engagements, I hardly 
expected it,’ said the visitor. 

‘ Always happy to be of service to your Lordship. 
Pray, sit down, my Lord.—Chair, Aminadab.—Once 
a client, always a client, has been my rule through 
life,’ replied the host; and the clerk went out, and 
left his employer and the new-comer together. 

‘And what can I have the pleasure of doing for 
you now, my Lord?’ said the attorney after a pause, 


Mr | seeing that the other hesitated. 


But Lord Ulswater did not 
but sat looking keenly at the lawyer, who eyed 
his client with sharp but not hostile scrutiny. An 


incongruous pair of acquaintances! It was not 
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only in rank and in address that there was a differ- 
ence between them; the contrast was more than 
skin deep. Had the two changed places, it would 
have been the same. Lord Ulswater was one of 
those few whom it seems as if fortune had no 

wer to degrade. Had he been an artisan in a 
‘actory, a private soldier in the ranks, a labourer 
in the fields, he had that in his bearing and look 
which would have singled him out from the rest. 
There was much talk, once, about nature’s noble- 
men, and so far as the eye might judge, Lord 
Ulswater was clearly noble by nature’s letters- 
patent, as well as by the accident of birth. Un- 
assuming, gracious without effort, kind to high and 
low, there seemed to be something chivalric about 
the man—something that made the eyes of men, 
and still more of women, follow him as he 
them by. It did not require a great stretch of 
imagination to fancy that Lord Ulswater, in time 
of need, might play a hero’s in the world. 

Mr Moss, though not ill-looking, had none of 
this brilliance. His face, when closely scanned, 
was seen to be shrewd, merry, courageous, and 
somewhat impudent. He affected a sporting style 
in attire. is coat was always cut in what is 
known as a horsey mode; he wore a white hat 
more commonly than a black one ; his blue neck- 
scarf was secured by a gold horse-shoe pin ; and of 
the bunch of charms that dangled from his heavy 
guard-chain, nearly all had some occult reference 
to the turf or the chase. But for his smart habili- 
ments, Mr Moss would have borne no trifling 
resemblance to a saucy London sparrow, knowing 
everything, and respecting nothing. 

On the present occasion, he was, however, civil- 
spoken, and disposed to deference; but he had 
probably reasons of his own for what he did. He 
was no blind idolater of the aristocracy. One 
man’s money, so Mr Moss thought, was as good as 
another man’s, and he well knew the class that 
supplied his probable paymasters. But he was 

to see Lord Ulswater within his doors, and he 
had no desire to disgust his distinguished client by 
any flippancy of manner. 

‘You may probably remember, Mr Moss,’ said 
the visitor, with a very slight hesitation, which the 
sharp attorney did not fail to note—‘ you may prob- 
ably remember undertaking, at my request, the 
defence of a person who was tried at the Old Bailey 
Sessions of 18—; a man named Sark—James 
Sark ?’ 

‘ Quite well, my Lord. Recollect it as if the trial 
had been yesterday. Your Lordship—Mr Carnac 
then—very liberally _ all costs and expenses, hav- 
ing an interest in the prisoner—ahem !’ answered 
the lawyer, eyeing Lord Ulswater in a stealthy way, 
but stopping abruptly in his speech as he saw the 
gradual hardening of the noble face on which his 
gaze was riveted. Lord Ulswater’s anger, rarely 
evoked, manifested itself in an unusual fashion : 
there was no frown and no flash, but the blue 
eyes contracted, darkening well-nigh to blackness ; 
and the fair face became cold, call colourless, and 
stern, like the marble mask of a statue. Those 
who had seen that change come over the linea- 
ments of John Carnac, in boyhood or in manhood, 
had seldom felt comfortable in confronting those 
signs of the calm deep wrath that scorned to shew 
itself by the tokens of vulgar rage. The attorney 
had seen that look upon his guest’s countenance 
before, and he was not slow to take the warning it 


‘No offence, my Lord,’ he said in a deprecatory 
tone ; ‘I did my best to carry out your wishes. 
They obtained a conviction, as it turned out, and 
my client, as an old hand, got fourteen years of it.’ 
Mr Moss was quite serious now. There was that 
in Lord Ulswater’s manner which chilled undue 
familiarity. 

The visitor paused for a moment, and then, in 
a measured tone of conscious strength, rejoined : 
‘I did take an interest in the man Sark, but not 
for the man’s own sake. He was wholly a stranger 
to me. It was on his wife’s account that I took 
the trouble to provide him with legal assistance. 
She was much attached to him, and her distress 
touched me. It was an unfortunate circumstance, 
no doubt, that a young woman, ‘so ctably 
educated as she was, should have married such a 
desperado. He was, you remember, found guilty’ 

‘Found guilty ; just so. I cannot bring off all 
my clients, you know, my Lord, said Mr Moss 
smirkingly. 

‘No; but you do not sell all your clients, I pre- 
sume, as you sold Sark ?’ returned Lord Ulswater, 
looking the attorney full in the face. 

The effect of this question upon the Old Jewry 
solicitor was ghastly in its abruptness; the rosy 
little man became h and sallow in a moment, 
and he peered fearfully around the room, as if 
he thought some lurking eaves-dropper might be 
hiding behind the grimy window-curtains. Then 
he rose, stole on tiptoe to the door, softly grasped 
the handle, and flung the door open with a jerk. 
No key-hole listener was there. He reclosed the 
door, and wiped his forehead, damp with the dews 
of fear. ‘By Heaven, my Lord!’ he whispered 
huskily, ‘I think you want me to be murdered. 
How did I know but one of those imps, Aminadab 
and the rest, might be listening? And once let 
the word spread in certain quarters that shall be 
nameless, that I ever did—what you said I did— 
and’——- Mr Moss did not finish the sentence in 
words, but he drew his — hand twice across his 
neck, immediately beneath the chin, thus imitating, 
in ingenious pantomime, the cutting of a throat. 

Lord Ulswater eyed him with much composure, 
as a naturalist might watch the wriggling ta 
ugly little reptile. ‘So I should suppose,’ was his 
cold reply. ‘Your customers are not free from 
vulgar prejudices, and they would be apt to resent 
the absence of honour among thieves—and thieves’ 
lawyers.—Perhaps you will do me the favour to sit 
down again. And now, Mr Moss, you will oblige 
me by eg: A what I have to say, without 
interruptions which waste time. The facts of the 
ease are briefly these. The woman, Sark’s wife, 
being too poor to secure attorney and counsel for 
the defence of her husband, applied to me for 
assistance; I engaged your valuable services. It 
appeared to me, on hearing how strong was the 
evidence against the prisoner, and how bad and 
desperate was his character, that it would be a pity 
if, through some flaw or quibble of law, fad a 
man as he were to be set free to pursue his career 
of warfare with society. Transportation, I thought, 
was his best chance, and a new life in Australia 
afforded him the only hope of mending his ways. 
You agreed with me in those views.’ 

Here Mr Moss winced painfully, but Lord 
Ulswater’s falcon glance was upon him, and he 
did not venture on an outspoken protest. 

‘And, in short, matters were so managed that 


conveyed. 


Sark received a sentence of transportation, and was 
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resently shi off to a penal settlement, where 
is wile mn help, rejoined him. The con- 
vict behaved well, earned his conditional liberty ; 
and he and his wife, with such slender pecuniary 
assistance as I, being then a younger son, could 
rive, set up in some small way of business, and, 
or a time, did reasonably well. I fear that they 
have had misfortunes, or that the man has relapsed 
into his old evil ways, which I should regret, I am 
sure. I wish them both well. I should be heartily 
glad to hear that they were happy and prosperous 
—in Australia’? Lord Ulswater laid very great 
emphasis on these last two words, and the puzzled 
expression that had clouded the lawyer's face 
cleared off as by magic. He arched his eyebrows, 
and screwed up his mouth, as if in the act of 
indulging in a prolonged though silent whistle. 
‘Whew! that’s it, is it? Isee. In Australia. 
Exactly so. Much better there than here. A pity, 
a sad pity, that Mr and Mrs Sark should break 
bounds, and come back to England, with all its 
temptations—a very great pity indeed, said Mr 
Moss, with twinkling eyes. 

‘It would, as you say, be a pity. But it is not 
unlikely, I fear, to come about, since Sark is again 
in trouble, and evidently restless, said Lord 
Ulswater. 

‘May I ask if your Lordship is sure of this?’ 
inquired Mr Moss, with so well-feigned an air of 
doubt, that it threw his companion for an instant 
off his guard. 

‘Sure Loys wrote me word,’ 
began, and then sto short, regretting the 
incautious utterance that was already beyond recall. 
He looked hard at the lawyer, suspecting, and not 
without reason, that he had been trapped into a 
hasty admission ; but the face of Mr Moss wore its 
most innocent expression. 

‘Those old lags, said the attorney thoughtfully 
—‘I say old, because Sark had been transported 
before—get a home-longing upon them sometimes, 
in the colonial townships, in the bush, or where 
not, that’s like nothing so much as the fierce 
desire for water of a man pe from thirst. It 
draws them back to the old country, although they 
know how much better their chance is on the 
other side of the herring-pond. But they will 
do it, and I don’t see how we are to prevent it. 
It’s not a hanging matter now, to be a runaway 
transport.’ 

This time, the lawyer spoke in all sincerity, 
and, by some subtle instinct of perception, which 
we all possess in a greater or less degree, Lord 
Ulswater felt that it was so. His own voice was 
earnest and almost eager as he made answer: ‘ Let 
us understand each other, Mr Moss. I have come 
here to ask you to give me your help, so far, and 
no further than you safely can. To you, this man’s 
return, should any untoward accident reveal to 
him the part you played at his trial, is a serious 
risk; while to me I admit that it would be an 
annoyance. I wish to prevent him from carrying 
out any rash project that he may have formed ; 
but, first, I must have clear and reliable infor- 
mation. Am I mistaken in believing that you 
have ways and means of procuring very recent and 
very accurate tidings of what goes on in Western 
Australia? You understand me ?” 

‘I—I think I do, said Mr Moss reluctantly. ‘I 
could find out something, if I had a couple of 
days to make inquiries, and I could then commu- 
nhicate’—— 


But here Lord Ulswater laid his hand lightly 
on the lawyer’s sleeve. ‘Plain-spéaking is best, 

ways worth the buying. refer going in person 
to the fountain-head for 
me to the oracle ; let me hear with my own ears 
such intelligence as is to be had, and do not doubt 
that the service will be a well-paid one.’ 

Mr Moss made wry faces at this proposal, and 
et more than one obscure hint as to the 
probable peril, if Lord Ulswater should venture on 
personally exploring the remote eastern regions 
which the attorney indicated by a jerk of his 
thumb. But these warnings being received with 
a smile of quiet contempt, and the stubborn pur- 

se of his ‘figh-born client remaining unshaken, 

r Moss succumbed, and ed to an appoint- 
ment, at dusk, on the third day following. There 
were preparations to be made, he remarked, and 
er inquiries, entailing trouble and expense. 

rd Ulswater had probably anticipated this broad 
hint, for he drew a rustling piece of crisp bank- 
paper from his pocket-book, and placed it in the 
solicitor’s ready hand ; then he rose. 

‘I shall be punctual,’ said Lord Ulswater, as he 
turned to leave the room. 

‘ And so shall I,’ said Mr Moss, bustling forward 
to bow the visitor out—‘ unless your Lordship 
thinks better of it, and drops me a line to say so. 
We shall have to go to queer places, and among 
vn lots, I can assure you. Good-morning, my 

ord.—The arrangement holds, then?’ whispered 
Mr Moss on the door-step. Lord Ulswater merely 
smiled, but the smile was more expressive than 
words—the quiet, self-conscious smile of a man 
who was not to be turned from his purpose by 
idle fears or glib uasion. The attorney stood 
watching the form of his client until it 
became lost in the stream of engers, and then, 
shaking his head airily, as a bird might have done, 
A went slowly back into the stronghold of his 
office. 


USEFUL WOODEN WALLS. 


Mucu has lately been said and written as to the 
uselessness of our wooden ships of war for purposes 
of defence. Iron-clads, for good or ill, are fast 
superseding them, though the merits and demerits 
of iron ships of war are still actively discussed ; and 
it is yet an open question whether the enormous 
sums that armour-clad vessels have cost the coun- 
try have been usefully spent or egregiously wasted. 
Meanwhile, it is at all events some satisfaction to 
look around us, and find that, in our own port of 
London, as well as elsewhere, our wooden walls are 
still efficient for honourable and praiseworthy uses. 
No less than six fine old representatives of Her 
Majesty’s wooden navy are moored on the Thames 
between London Bridge and Gravesend. Starting 
from Chelsea to the latter point, we may count also 
ten more, though of a smaller size. The denizens 
of this river-fleet represent severally religion, 
law and order, physic, and naval and mercantile 
education. We may justly be proud of this river- 

uadron, which, though powerless to resist with 
physical weapons an invading foe, can shew in other 
aspects as bold a front as the smartest iron-clad 
fleet. The floating population contained in these 
ships amounts collectively to more than 700 
persons of all ages and both sexes; and a sum 
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of no less than L.21,500 is expended collectively 
upon those that are lent to charitable institutions. 
Take steam-boat at London Bridge for Woolwich, 


and after passing one very big and three very little | An 


useful wooden walls, included in our list (which 
shall be recited presently), you will reach Charlton 

ier, close to which is moored the school-ship 
Warspite Age is venerable, and we give the War- 
= precedence in our list as the oldest Queen’s 
ship now afloat on the Thames. She is a 50-gun 
frigate, and was launched in the year 1807, just 
two years too late to take part in our last great 
poe fight. She was, however, in active service 
of various kinds for about thirty years, but has not 
been in commission since 1846, and is now the 
head-quarters of the Marine Society, the oldest 
working establishment for charitable purposes 
afloat. This society had its origin in the active 
charity of Sir John Fielding in the year 1756, by 
whose exertions a number of distressed boys were 
collected, drilled, and clothed at the expense of the 
Duke of Bolton, and sent into the navy. This 
benevolent design incited other civilians to unite 
in giving | ee a to so useful a work ; and a 
meeting of merchants and ship-owners was called, 
which eventually resulted in the establishment of 
the Marine Society. Its usefulness was not less 
conspicuous than its philanthropy ; for until the 
close of the war in 1763, boys were constantly fur- 
nished to the royal navy; and during the brief 
period of seven years, no less than 5174 boys Were 
sent to the navy and merchant service from the 
recruits of this Society. The institution has had the 
use of three other ships before the Warspite, which 
was lent by the Admiralty, and fitted up four years 
ago. A view of this fine old frigate, as she now lies 
moored off Charlton, inevitably suggests a com- 
parison with commissioned ships of Her Majesty’s 
navy, some of which, in greater or smaller numbers, 
always lie off the royal dockyard at Woolwich, and 
this close proximity would in most cases be deemed 
a disadvantage. But the Warspite, under present 
régime, can stand the comparison well. Her hull 
and ornamental wood-work (technically called by 
sailors ‘the gingerbread’) are in beautifully neat 
order ; and the narrow blue edging round her stern- 
gallery cleverly takes off an amount of heaviness 
always incidental to ships of her build. Her yards, 
smaller spars, rigging, and nettings, are trim, square, 
and clean to the utmost nicety ; and it is not too 
much to say that, from the water-line to the main- 
mast truck, she can vie, as to order and neatness, 
with any commissioned ship afloat. This is no 
mean praise, as all sailors know; nor is this 
result easily earned. Thus much can be seen by 
the passer-by ; of the internal arrangements, we can 
go on board to judge. 

There is, as with all flush-deck frigates of her 
class, a capital expanse of upper planking. The 
working establishment consists of a captain- 
superintendent, two school-masters, one chief- 

cer, and seven sub-officers, All these reside on 
board, and with their families form a complement 
of a persons. The ave number of 

seldom exceeds one hundred and forty. 
Descending to the main-deck, we find it clear fore 
and aft for about two-thirds of the entire length. 
Here the boys eat, drink, and are taught. e 
captain’s quarters and office are on the same level 
at the stern, and those of the petty officers at the 
other end of the ship. The lower-deck is entirely 
appropriated to the sleeping-quarters of the boys, 


each having a hammock, which is slung across, or, 
nautically king, athwartships, space being left 
fore and aft for the perambulations of the watch. 
irable arrangement of wash-basins and 
towels precludes the necessity of going on deck to 

rform ablutions, and this is an exceptionally 
avourable Fe as compared with some other 
floating establishments. Another descent may be 
made, and the hold is found superlatively clean 
and neat. All chain-lockers have been removed; 
and the water-tanks are so placed that a free 
current of air passes along the sides of the vessel 
throughout the entire length of this lowest 
compartment. This is a point of very great im- 

rtance in the maintenance of fresh air between 
ecks, Of bilge-water there is literally none ; the 
bottom of the ship is as dry as her main-deck. 
The boys, who may be seen at various occupations 
about the ship, look, as a class, remarkably healthy, 
and this observation is corroborated by the fact 
that, during the past year, but one died out of 
four hundred and thirteen who d through the 
hands of the Society. This satidheneny result tends 
greatly to prove that a stationary ship, occupied by 
persons in an ordinarily healthy condition, is not 
an unfavourable place of residence in temperate 
climates, if not overcrowded, and kept thoroughly 
and scrupulously clean. 

The boys are admitted here between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen, and the average duration of their 
stay (though no limit is prescribed) varies from four 
po a half to five months. They are received from 
all es of humble London society, from the small- 

esman to the labourer, certificates of birth being 
almost the sole qualification required. They are 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, with the 
use of the compasses, rowing and swimming, with 
all other general branches of nautical education. 
Religious instruction is given twice during the 
week, prayers are read daily by the captain, and 
services regularly held by an appointed chaplain. 
A medical officer visits the ship daily, an 
cases of serious illness are at once sent u 
Dreadnought hospital-ship. The scale of rations 
is very liberal; and the boys are most smartly 
clothed, being accommodated almost luxuriously 
with two suits of garments during their stay of 
four months. The great majority of these young- 
sters having completed the term of residence here, 
enter the merchant service. A small proportion 
only enter the royal navy, for the requirements 
connected with the latter as to age, height, and 
other conditions cannot be always complied with, 
and even when these obstructions are removed, the 
parents sometimes decline to sign the necessary 
papers. But our mercantile marine receives from 
this establishment more than two hundred and 
fifty boys annually, all of whom have a very fair 
knowledge of rudimentary seamanship. As a 
time-honoured Society, and one of good pres- 
tige, it has received from various sources a con- 
siderable amount of public support. Its total 
annual expenditure amounts to about eight thou- 
sand pounds; but from this must be deducted 
nearly one thousand pounds for annuities and 
donations to widows of naval officers and others 
under a special fund. The Marine Society will 
always have strong claims upon the ship-owners of 
the port of London, for in taking those who have 
been educated on board the Warspite, they know 
that something beyond raw material has 


obtained. The value of a preliminary education 


| 
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for the sailors of our mercantile marine is now 
inning to be appreciated ; and it would be well 
if our merchant-princes thought a little more of 
keeping their sailors as well as their ships in a good 
ate of repair. A parliamentary paper published 
last year shewed that the disgraceful cause 
preventable) disease called scurvy was decidedly on 
the increase, and these nautical schools, valuable as 
they are, cannot eternally supply the market with 
seamen if that supply be wastefully. On the 
score of commercial economy as well as 0: —— 
a great improvement as to variety of diet sho d 
be made in the scale of rations used for our ships. 
Scurvy, that blot upon us as a maritime nation, 
would then cease, and our sailors would have, at 
all events, an average share with the rest of man- 
kind of healthy years. These remarks appertain 
more particularly to discussions that have latel 
taken place as to the a Se of Briti 
seamen; and it is contended, chiefly by Liverpool 
owners, that more training-schools for seamen are 
required, though some eight or ten of various kinds 
already exist. Before the legislature yields to 
demands for assistance in the establishment of 
more nautical schools, it may be fairly considered 
whether it would not be better, by amending our 
present Merchants’ wr Act, to secure for the 
sailor a longer term 0: thy usefulness, and so, 
y a less costly process, arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of supply and demand. If the present 
number of training-ships be well supported, and 
the seamen produced by them well and 
cared for, vital nautical stuff would last twice as 
long as it now does, and we should soon cease 
to find British vessels manned by foreign seamen. 
And now, as you return to the city, and round that 
point—which was marsh less than twenty years 
and is now thickly crowded with shipy ed 
see that which has been not inaptly called ‘the 
wooden wopper of the Thames,’ and is the biggest 
ship now used for civil a afloat. The tale 
of the Dreadnought is tolerably well known to the 
apne ig and commercial sections of the Lon- 
on public, for the institution that she represents 
is among the oldest of those established in this 
great city. Her name and fame po far and wide 
mn all quarters of the globe, and among most 
nations thereof. The Seamen’s a Societ 
was formed in 1821, and arose out of the proceed- 
ings of a committee who may ay in the severe 
winter of 1817—1818, a fund for the temporary 
relief of distressed seamen. The use of the Gram- 
pus, a 50-gun frigate, was at first obtained from the 
vernment. As the scheme advanced, it was 
ound that this vessel did not possess the requisite 
accommodation, and she was accordingly exchanged 
for the Dreadnought, which was fitted up as a 
hospital in the year 1831. In the following year, 
an act of incorporation was obtained for this Society, 
which gives discretion to its committee of manage- 
ment either to build a hospital on shore, or to 
maintain their establishment on its present footing 
afloat. In 1857, the Dreadnought was replaced b 
H.M.S. Caledonia, which was re-christened Dread- 
nought, and is the present conspicuous line-of-battle 
ship now moored in the Thames off Greenwich. 
The size of this ship naturally indicates a 
amount of internal accommodation ; but the non- 
nautical visitor is surprised to find how comfortably 
and roomily patients, officers, and attendants are 


lodged. The ship is arranged to hold 200 sick 


, | the bottom of the list. 


seamen, and quarters are also provided for a staff 
of from twenty to thirty individuals, with, in 
several instances, their wives and families. There 
are three hospital wards or decks, open from end to 
end ; an upper-deck, on which are built the chapel, 
medical officers’ cabins and mess-room, and quarters 
of petty-officers. A large suite of cabins under the 
poop is appropriated exclusively to the superintend- 
ent ; and a like’s under the fore e contains 
kitchen- , with cooks’, carpenter’s, and boat- 
swain’s quarters. Room is also found below for a 
sufficiently commodious dispensary, and a medical 
museum, which contains, of its kind, one of the 
most valuable anatomical collections in London. 
The permanent official staff consists of a superin- 
tendent, three medical officers, and two chaplains; 
the financial business being conducted at offices in 
the City. This establishment is maintained at an 
annual cost of about L.9000, and it affords medical, 
surgical, and general relief year by year to upwards 
of 1700 of all nations. 

Numerical iculars are generally of a some- 
what dry and monotonous nature, and though 
some of this matter may be classed under the 
above category, there are comparative statistics 
connected with the cosmopolitan character of 
this large floating hospital that cannot fail to 
interest those who consider how intimately our 
own port of London is associated with the pros- 
perity of this country. Patients come to the 

eadnought from all quarters of the world, and 
hence the numbers entered here shew pretty accu- 
rately the maritime tendencies of nations. It is 
found that, after British sailors, the largest quota 
of seafaring men is furnished by Sweden and 
Norway, and that Turkey, in this matter, comes at 
e former countries sup- 
ply men of eminently resolute demeanour, of few 
words, and of by no means nervous or irritable 
temperaments. Many ship-captains say that they 
are the best sailors now afloat ; and the medical 
officers of the Dreadnought will tell you that the 
hardy Norsemen are their most satisfactory patients. 
East Indians, under which head are included all 
varieties of Hindus, Manilla-men, and several other 
coloured races classed under the general term of 
Lascars—a nautical but not an ethnological classi- 
fication—come next to the Norsemen in point of 
numbers, but are decreasing year by year, and will 
soon form a very small proportion of our crews ; 
for, on arrival in England, they i 
victims to pulmonary diseases, and in cold latitudes 
are always more or less on the sick-list from the 
same cause. The United States have always many 
representatives on board this ship; but relative 
statistics collected here as to the nautical propensi- 
ties of this nation can hardly be said to possess 
much value, as Liverpool has always been the great 
focus for the commerce of America with this coun- 
try. Prussia sends a goodly supply ; and our own 
colony of Canada has always possessed some of the 
best, and certainly the most educated class of ocean- 
going seamen. Innumerable particulars might be 
recorded in connection with this interesting insti- 
tution. As a school for the study of ethnology it is 
assuredly second to none in Great Britain; anda 
resident here should, with ordinary study, speedily 
become not only a proficient in the science of 
races, but conversationally familiar with nearly 
every European language. During the past two 
years, the committee of this eo urgently re- 
commended thereto by their medical officers, have 
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been anxiously considering arrangements for the 
removal of the establishment to a building on 
shore, and are indeed in actual possession of a site 
for this purpose on the banks of the river. The 
conclusions that led them to this step are entirely 
of a medical and hygienic nature, which it is not the 
province of this paper to discuss ; and the hope of 
obtaining a wing of the now well-nigh empty hos- 
pital at Greenwich—to the benefits of which the 
merchant navy have a strong claim—has hitherto 
delayed active proceedings as to this change. We 
are assured, however, that the time is not far dis- 
tant when this largest floating hospital in the 
world will cease to exist. Those who care to 
see a large establishment of a unique kind, should 
visit the Dreadnought, for the above remarks will 
indicate how much of novelty is to be found 
therein, and those who go will find no lack of 
courtesy among the resident cicerones. 


In ing up the river from Woolwich to the 
Dreadnought, we may onably assume that you 
did not see a little hulk, moored near the left bank 


among the colliers, in the unpoetical region known 
as Bugsby’s Hole. She might not, indeed, have 
been there, for the Swan is the only vessel of our 
river-squadron that is permitted in her old age to 
enjoy, without let or hindrance, an unrestricted 
course of wanderings. The Swan was originally 
a Queen’s cutter A no guns), and has now com- 
pleted her fifty-fifth year, bidding fair to rival in 
age the name of the bird she bears. It is now 
upwards of thirty years since she was in commis- 
sion, and her present uses are peacefully confined 
to matters ecclesiastical. She is the floating repre- 
sentative of the Thames Church Mission Society, 
which commenced its operations in the year 1844, 
for the purpose of giving spiritual instruction to 
the vast floating population of the port of London. 
The ’tween decks and hold are plainly fitted up 
as a chapel, and the services of the church are 
regularly performed there at the same hours as on 
shore. er establishment consists of a resident 
chaplain, a master and mate, three men and a boy. 
The duties of the chaplain consist, not only in the 
performance of service in his own vessel, but in 
visiting other ships at indifferent intervals, parti- 
cularly the outward bound, and those carrying 
emigrants, the latter of which generally anchor off 
Gravesend for some hours before actually com- 
mencing the voyage. The master and mate, with 
their crew, row about among the shipping, takin 
off such as are willing to the services on oom 
the Swan, and also distributing tracts, and selling 
Bibles and Prayer-books to sailors at a very cheap 
rate. London Bridge above, and Gravesend below, 
are the limits of the Swan’s wanderings. Her 
annual cost is nearly eight hundred pounds, and 
there is no doubt that this income is honestl 
— in furthering the preaching of the gospel. 
he labours of those employed in the work- 
ing of this Society are by no means light, for the 
sailor is a peculiarly unimpressible being, and in 
the majority of instances, appears to have a natural 
or acqui antipathy or indifference to sacred 
things. The lives led by these men, with many 
of whom weeks and months pass away without 
‘the sound of the church-going bell, naturally 
favour this state of things; but the reports of 
this Society furnish proofs that the labours 
of their chaplain and his crew have not been in 
vain. Far too little care is taken of either the 
physical or moral condition of the inhabitants on 


our great water-way. Vast sums are spent by the 
authorities on land in maintaining some sort of 
sanitary order in the parishes and districts under 
their command, and in providing also suitable and 
sufficient places for divine worship and religious 
teaching ; but very little heed is taken of the 
thousands of souls who normally inhabit homes 
borne upon the surface of the Thames. No regular 
sanitary inspector comes among them ; and duri 
the passing year, when the epidemic of cholera was 
raging, the only aid afforded was that voluntarily 
— by the committee of the Seamen’s 
ospital Society, who instituted, and very effi- 
ciently carried out, a scheme of ship-to-ship visita- 
tion, for the purpose of preventing and arresting 
the course of the disease. The law rules that the 
sanitary and spiritual governance of the river shall 
rest with the parishes through which it flows ; but 
in the interests of so large and important a section 
of the community, it is time that such piecemeal 
legislation should cease. There are few more 
glaring instances of the inutility of local self- 
government, than is shewn in the totally neglected 
condition of the port of London as to official 
sanitary regulations and organised religious 


instruction. 


‘WHY A WINE-MERCHANT?’ 


Yes, that is the question—why a wine-merchant? 
—Why not a spice-merchant, a sponge-merchant, 
an orange or lemon merchant, a Russian merchant, 
or a Prussian merchant, or shall we say a Prussian- 
blue merchant, which would be first-cousin to an 
indigo-merchant, or any other sort of merchant? 
Why, I repeat, always a wine-merchant ? 

Yet so it is; it is always the last resource, the 
last effort to settle and become respectable. Does 
the knowledge of the grape and its capabilities, the 


advantages of wood or bottle, sea-voy and the 
effects of time and climate, together with a sensitive 
and highly-trained palate, come, as Dogberry says 
of reading and writing, or ‘ by nature?’ 

Is no apprenticeship to all this n ? Isno 
direct association with the vin wers of Bordeaux, 
Champagne, or Xeres desirable 


It would appear not, for no matter what the 
training in early life may have been, if the occu- 
pation, profession, trade, or whatever calling fate 
or our own inclinations may have led us to start in 
the world with does not succeed, we turn wine- 
merchant! Nor is it only as a last resource that 
the wine trade is adopted; most tremendous sacri- 
fices have been made in order that we might rusk 
into this branch of commerce. 

Why is it? What is it, I emphatically demand, 
that brings about this state of things? 

O seductive influence of the grape! O suc- 
culent fruit, thou hast for aye been known to 
purloin men’s wits, but this has been by imbibing 
thy produce, not by selling it! What wondrous 
glamour there must be about thee, that thou 
becomest sometimes even an enemy that steals 
men’s brains, without gaining access to the portals 
of life through the ordinary channel indicated by 
our immortal bard ! 

Now-a-days, men need not put it into their 
mouths, it seems, for it is as intoxicating when dealt 
in as whendrunk. The noble career of arms has 
been cast away under its spell ; mighty warriors 
have succumbed to its fell influence—I don’t 


mean at the mess-table, but in Mark Lane. They 
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have unbuckled their armour, turned their helmets 
into goblets, their swords into wine-gauges ; nodding 
plumes have been doffed, to be replaced by the 
simple goose-quill behind the ear; commissions 
given up, and the word only used when connected 
with agencies from Oporto or Bordeaux. 

It is also on record that many estimable gentle- 
men, of undoubted histrionic ability, have aban- 
doned the prospect of a brilliant career on the 
stage for the sake of becoming wine-merchants! 
They have turned their backs upon an gp 
multitude, given up the excitement, glitter, an 
fascination of music, gay dresses, and tender 
glances, for the sake of a musty cellar, a white 
apron, and high stool, preferring to look like dis- 
¢ pikemen, musing in melancholy mood 
upon the faded glories of the king’s highway. 

Every profession has contributed its quota to 
the increasing stream of wine-traders: painters, 
clergymen, authors, doctors have been sucked into 
this whirlpool of wine—this vortex of the vat. 
You can scarcely offend a man over thirty years 
of age more than by hinting, however politely, that 
he is not a judge of wine ; consequently, it is to 
be presumed that, upon the slightest provocation, 
he would feel competent to deal in it. Let him 
have a little capital to invest, some unoccupied 
time to fill up, a friend in the City who is just 
starting in the trade, and the chances are that we 
hear next week he has become a wine-merchant. 
He may be as ignorant of the requirements of the 


trade as he is of ballooning, but that goes for | ¢ 


nothing; he can soon ‘pick it up’ (so runs the 
phrase), and he will St 0 a t deal of money, 
no doubt. It is, however, the hitherto unsuccessful 
man who at sees his way clearly to prosperity 
and wealth by turning wine-merchant. It is the 
flood of this generous fluid which, if he but take it 
at its turn, must flow on to fortune. 
Yes, there is no doubt about it: our connec- 
tion is very verybody promises to su) 
rt us—our friends are instantly going to take 
ozens, hogsheads, butts: unlimited orders loom in 
the future, and success is certain. Truly, it is 
ible that when our office is open, we find the 
emand for single bottles greater than for dozens, 
the dozens more numerous than the hogsheads, 
and the hogsheads more numerous than the butts, 
and more numerous than all these are the friends 
who drop in to get samples—samples by the glass. 
They require two or three before they can tell 
which they like best; they are very difficult to 
wind: can’t make up their minds ; are generally 
ivided between two or three sorts: these they 
would like to think about, consult their wives 
upon, and they will either let you know, or 
write to you—which they do not. These pseudo- 
customers seldom or never call upon you alone ; 
a friend accompanies them, and he usually drinks 
very fair—that is, he takes glass for glass with your 
friend ; he is always satisfied with everything he 
tastes ; moreover, he thinks he should like to have 
some of this, and knows he shall want some of 
that; but he is usually a self-denying man, and 
hever seems inclined to treat himself to anything 
he wants or anything he likes; and by the time 
your friends (for they are both your friends now, 
of course)—you want to increase your connection, 
don’t you? and how can you be served better than 
by being introduced to your frivnd’s friends, and 
everybody else’s friends ?—it is true, I say, that b 


t by 
the time this worthy pair have departed, you are 


a good bottle of wine out of pocket; but what of 
that? Are not these the days of advertising? Can 
anything be done without it? Is not this the best 
way for you to follow out the prevailing custom ? 
Is not this the sprat that is to land the salmon ? 
If you could during this process find it convenient 
to give frequent little luncheons, you would find 
them not badly attended. A good substantial joint, 
with an anchovy toast or red-herring after the 
cheese, is all that is necessary to bring out the 
flavour of the hock, Burgundy, or claret. 

In the early days of wine-trading, all this 
wears the guise of a brilliant success; you are 
flattered by the amount of visits you have, and 
om fancy you are making your fortune. A 

ppy fiction seems to have taken root in your 
mind, a are getting orders by the bushel, 
and that all your visitors are customers; nay, it 
may be some weeks before you awake to the stern 
facts shewn by a comparatively blank order-book, 
and a rapid diminution of the sample bottles ; 
still you console yourself, even when this dawns 
upon you, that it was nothing more than you could 
expect at first ; it is only a little more capital sunk, 
which you would naturally look for; it does not 
alter your conviction that nature intended you 
for a wine-merchant. 

You feel in every way suited for it ; besides, it 
is such a gentlemanly calling, and who knows but 
what in a year or two you may have a grand stand 
of your own at Ascot and Epsom! serve half the 
Tubs in London, and half the regimental messes of 
the service! Perhaps this comes to aes if so, 
all well and good, and it is not for anybody to say 
that your choice of an occupation was a wrong one. 
You have hit it at last, no doubt. If, however, 
on the other hand—and I am afraid there are more 


examples of this than of the former—you find. 


ople continually asking if you sell beer, and by 
induced do not be questioned 
whether you are doing much better in the wine- 
trade than you would in any other? The transition 
from wine to beer is very easy, and like many such 
transitions, fatal ; for mention it not, O my friend 
of the grape! the hitherto abode of Bacchus will 
very speedily degenerate into a coal-shed! From 
wine to beer, from beer to coal, is as simple as from 
spring to summer, and summer to autumn, and 
very often does not take much longer. 

tt is very curious why all this should be so, and 
why, as I urge, wine should be the selected com- 
modity, as a final and undoubted resource, for men 
of all grades to fall back upon, as a means of 
making money. Nevertheless, everybody has seen 
instances of this—everybody knows some youn: 
fellow who has gone, or is going through it all, an 
who may be even now settling down into a wine- 
merchant, and sending out circulars announcing 
the fact to all his friends. He was articled to a 
solicitor when he left Winchester, but he had 
some wild blood in him, and emigrated to Aus- 
tralia, where he lived in the bush, farmed sheep 
and cattle for several ee lost what little money 
he ever had, returned home, and started in the 
wine-trade! a knowledge of which, of course, we 
can quite understand, is more readily acquired on 
a high stool, surrounded by parchment deeds, wills, 
musty books, and tin cases, than anywhere else, 
unless it be in driving herds of bullocks hundreds 
of miles from the interior down to Sydney or 
Melbourne. 

This is not always, however, the training to 
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which our accredited agent to the court of Bacchus 
subjects himself. As we have seen, he sometimes 
acquires a knowledge of his trade behind the scenes 
of a theatre. There, he may study hard, read up 
Ss} and all the best dramatists; whilst 
adaptations of French pieces, parts in which he has 
to play, lead him far on the high-road to vinous 
learning. Henderson on Wines would give him no 
knowledge compared with what he can acquire 
from a perusal of Box and Cox or Richard III. 
His nose can be reddened more rapidly and effec- 
tually, with less injury to his health, by the hare’s 
foot, than from the use of ‘ tasting orders’ at the 
docks. His sensitive nostrils will become acute 
from the t to which his olfactory nerves are 
constantly subjected, emanating from gas, orange- 
peel, and the egos mysterious odour pervading 

temple of the Muses. ‘Heavy wet’ will keep 
his alate ight, and an intercourse with the brethren 
of the can and buskin,’ of a surety develop the 
dormant instincts of his commercial mind. 0, 
after such a matriculation, could fail to take his 
degree, and at once be acknowledged as a ‘ double- 
first’ professor, to whom we may intrust with 
safety the purveyorship of our wine-cellar? q 
again, if he should have spent his early days in a 
banking-house, is he not equally sure to become 
a consummate judge of Sauterne, Sillery, and 
Madeira? May we not unhesitatingly hand over 
to him at once our stomachs and our cheques? 
The mysteries of loan, discount, premium, current 
and deposit accounts, together with the awful 
proceedings of the clearing-house, give him an 
¢ right to administer generous stimulants 
equally to a luxurious and self-indulgent, as to 
an overworked community. Undoubtedly, a high 
stool, be it situated under the shadow of law, 
finance, or governmental circumlocution, is one of 
the surest seats he can occupy, whilst sitting at 
the feet of a grape-loving Gamaliel. 

The artist, in a colour, if not form, pre- 


himself for this all-absorbing occupation. 
dscape or fi painting, the imitation of 
hair or clouds, flesh or herbage, 


it aj 
teach the rudiments of the wcenade! Writing 


sermons is another unquestionable means of obtain- 
ing an insight into the occult enigmas which sur- 
round corkage, vintage, and all sorts of ‘ages.’ 
Coach-building has been known to be no 
vehicle in which to travel along the road, beneath 
the trellised vines, the fermented fruit of which 
plants at the end of our sar | prosperity and 
affluence. The use of the scalpel has even taught 
the use of the corkscrew, and the composition of a 
black draught rendered perfectly easy the habit of 
concocting exquisitely table ‘ blends !’ 

What chance of success could the most sanguine 
hope for, if his natural bent led him to contemplate 
trade in any other commodity than wine? How 
contemptible would he feel, how small, insignifi- 
cant, and out of place would he be, if called upon 
to express an opinion, we will say, upon tea! 
Suppose him questioned as to the domestic com- 
forts of that mighty Mandarin, who, according to 
the comic _ poets of the last century, was 
entitled by the natives Quan-ki Fon-go, and whose 
seventeen ladies were in the habit of assuaging 
their thirst by decoctions of Souchong, Twan-kee, 
Hyson, Gunpowder, and Con-go! Of a certainty, 
our embryo trader would find himself a simple 
ignoramus ; therefore it is, I presume, that he 
never thinks of becoming a tea-merchant. What 
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amount of acumen could one + from him in 
the event of his having a ection for si 


cotton, bears’ , or lucifer-matches? Co’ 
we fairly anticipate any erudition on the subject of 
timber, iron, tin, snuff, cod-liver oil, or Holloway’s 
ointment? Certainly not; if we could, his early 
life would have been thrown away, time and money 
squandered. No one would be mad enough to 
look for the which him 
competent to gain a living out of anything but the 
or retail, of wine! it must 
be distinctly understood that the evidence of our 
daily experience, and our ordi senses and 
instincts, teach us that wine is the only article 
there is any chance of his knowing anything about. 
Why it should be so, J cannot tell; I began my 
scribble with the question, and I end it so: ‘Why 
a wine-m t? 


DRAWING FOR FARMS IN VICTORIA. 


Few of the English colonies shew more variety 
of scenery than Australian Victoria, and few 
countries possess more diverse qualities of soil. 
The northernmost portion of the colony is char- 
acterised by immense plains, sufficiently expansive 
to be dignified by the name of prairies, where the 
earth is sandy, and the grass grows in isolated 
tufts, instead of covering the ground with the 
thick carpet of pasturage that is common on the 
grazing-farms of England. These plains are 
watered by a few rivers, situated at long distances 
apart, on which the stock of the squatter are 
dependent for their supplies of water during the 
summer season. After severe drought, these rivers 
are dried up, and the bed of the stream becomes 
little better than one long residuum of mud, in 
which cattle that have been slowly starving on the 
withered grasses get hopelessly involved, and die. 
But if the season be a favourable one, the 

proves of the healthiest kind, and the fattest flocks 
and finest wethers are sent from thence in thou- 
sands to the market. This description of country 
feeds about one sheep to four acres of land the 
year through ; and it may easily be conceived what 
an immense tract of country the squatter must 
possess to feed his twenty or forty thousand sheep 
and their increase, and profitably to battle through 
a dry summer. 

Further to the southward, the land improves in 
quality, the feed grows more abundantly, and 
hundreds of thousands of acres of undulating 
hills bear heavy crops of rich natural grasses, 
The best of this latter quality of soil will carry 
four sheep to the acre; it is comparatively well 
watered ; and in all directions, nothing but the 
finest park-lands and the most pleasing scenery 
meet the view. It is for the most part thinly 
interspersed with gigantic specimens of the euca- 
lypti, with their large gnarled limbs, and meagre, 
sombre-tinted leaves; between these, again, the 
wattle-bush, with its soft, feathery foliage, and 
hawthorn-smelling blossoms, grows in pleasing 
clusters ; and the stranger who looks on such a 
country for the first time, almost expects to see 
a steward or gamekeeper make his appearance, 80 
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suggestive is it of English estates, only the scenery 
js grander and more solemn. One can see away 
amongst the vista of trees, and truly realise the 
‘forest aisles ;’ or he may look on the sun falling 
on hundreds of richly grassed acres, uncheckered 
by a single shadow. Except the memory of park- 
lands, and the pleasant feeling of straying among 
the waving grass and bright wild-flowers, there 
is nothing of a home-remembrance suggested. 
As far as the eye can reach, there is but solitude. 
Away to the furthest horizon extend the rich 


and the big trees ; and then the view may be | ®4 


broken by a belt of abrupt rugged hills, sleeping 
in the soft neutral blue of the clear atmosphere, or 
a Titan hillock may rise to a mountain’s height 
upright from the plain, studded with pasture-land 
to its very summit. And so the country and soil 
vary from the arid north to the pleasant south of 
the colony ; and except among the hilly or ‘ rangey’ 
district, these two extremes give a fair idea of those 
portions of Victoria that have been the longest 
settled. Among the ranges, there is no pleasanter 
scenery in the world. They are mostly a series of 
timbered hills, spreading away in the most admir- 
able disorder, with rich patches of valleys between, 
where giant trees, worn out and felled by age, lie 
and almost span the width below. On the ridges, 
the quartz reefs crop out everywhere. To these 
hillsides, bright-coloured heaths of all descriptions 
lend a rare charm ; sometimes the plashing of a 
water-fall adds its music; and gaudy-coloured 
paroquets are to be seen flashing their brilliant 
plumage amongst the trees. On the ranges, the 
soil is almost invariably bad, the surface stratum 
being little else than a bed of hard quartz gravel, 
where but the strongest grasses and the bright- 
eyed heaths exist. 

This is the country that is now being cut up 
into farms, and wrested from the rather tena- 
cious grasp of the squatters, for the purposes of 
settlement. Over this country, for a long number 
of years, the squatters have had almost the sole 
control. Every district was divided off into a 
certain number of runs, on each of which from 
twelve thousand to eighty, and as high as a 
hundred thousand sheep were fed and reared, or 
a proportionate number of cattle. The squatter 
cultivated a little ground, where oats and garden 
produce were grown for home consumption ; all 
the important articles of food being purchased in 
Melbourne, and conveyed from thence by the 
bullock-drays when returning after ‘taking down 
the wool” A few farms, it is true, struggled into 
existence, but they were ridiculously few for the 
necessities of the people ; and until the last couple 
of years, the pastoral and agricultural portions of 
the country virtually remained in the possession of 
the wool-growers. Victorian squatters, as a class, 
shew little sympathy with any other section of the 
people ; their aim has been to prevent settlement 
as much as possible, so that they may remain in 
possession of their large runs undisturbed. As a 
class of men, they are indifferently educated, and 
they possess but few of the feelings, and recognise 
but few of the obligations, which attach to the 
country gentlemen of England. Having for the 


most part sprung from rather lowly stations in life, 
they but indifferently well their accession to 
wealth. Most of them are vigorous, active, and 
self-relying men, who have shrewdly d the 
chances of the past, and duly profited thereby. 
Some have been Highland shepherds or drovers ; 
others have been captains of small trading-vessels ; 
others, mechanics, farmers’ sons, or small-trades- 
men ; but few of them can claim the position of 

ntlemen, either by birth or education ; there are, 

owever, exceptions, and when such are met with, 
they refreshingly remind one of the old English 
uire. All this is well known to other classes of 
the people who are engaged in trade, agriculture, 
or mining; and as the squatters, by virtue of the 
importance which money gives them, treat such 
folks railcr superciliously, a feeling of enmity 
has arisen against them. Indeed, in this —_— 
of the antipodes, the bulk of the intelligence an 
education is scattered more generally ——- 
those who are not squatters ; and hence it will 
readily understood, that with the bulk of the 
intelligence and the bulk of numbers on the side 
of the people, the land monopoly here must soon 
become extinct. The government now in office in 
Victoria have managed this most effectually so far, 
having within the last twelve months settled 
thousands with splendid farms on such lands as 
have been above described. The mode by which 
this has been done is interesting and peculiar ; and 
without entering into the —— which squat- 
ters say they have suffered through the ministry, 
or enlarging upon the legal merits of the subject, 
it will, for present purposes, be sufficient to describe 
the mode by which farms are now obtained by the 
people of Victoria, and settlement obtained by its 
government. 

The finest and richest tracts of country in the 
colony are surveyed under the name of agricultural 
areas ; these, which average about sixty square miles 
each, are marked off into allotments of from thi 
to six hundred and forty acres, and duly map 
The whole of the allotments so surveyed are — 
sented on plans by numbers and letters ; then they 
are advertised for a month in the government 
Gazette, and at the expiration of that time, are 
thrown open for selection. The plan of selection 
pursued is as follows: All applicants for land enter 
the land-office in the vicinity of the areas to be 
selected upon, and write their names and addresses 
on cards provided for the purpose. These cards are 
dropped into a lottery-box by the writers ; and when 
all in attendance have deposited their tickets, the 
district surveyor, or land-officer, as the case may be, 
proceeds to the allotment of the land. He calls 
out the name written on the first card he dra 
and the person thus called comes forward, an 
chooses on the map the allotment or allotments he 
or she wishes to take up, no one being allowed to 
select more than six hundred and forty acres in one 
year. To defeat this attempt of the government to 
distribute farms among the people, and alienate 
their runs, the squatters or their agents generally 
hire a number of men, whom they supply with the 
deposit-money required, and to whom they give a 
list of the allotments they want, numbered in order 
of value ; so that if twelve or fourteen of those on 
the list be chosen before they are called, they select 
the fifteenth as being the next most valuable lot: for 
their employer; and so on. As the law gives the 
employer no hold over the employé in transactions 
of this kind, if the latter play him false, and will 
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not give up possession of the land so acquired, and 
as a declaration has to be made by all who take up 
land in this way, to the effect that it is for the sole 
use and benefit of the individual selecting, some 
strange revelations and strange scenes continually 
occur, The squatters seek to get over the difficulty 
by purchasing the grass of the land selected by theur 
dummies for a certain number of years, and a docu- 
ment to this effect is uently signed before the 
deposit-money is lent. p to the present, the 
evasions of the law in this direction have been so 
well managed that they are carried out with 
impunity at every selection. According to the 
Land Act, all selectors must pay two shillings per 
acre per year as rental for their land for a certain 
mee ho of years, a half-year’s rent to be paid as 
deposit on the day of selection ; and if improve- 
ments to the extent of one pound per acre be effected 
in three years, the lessee has the right of purchasing 
the land in fee at the upset price of one pound per 
acre. If improvements to the extent named have 
not been carried out, the land is put up to auction 
at the end of seven years, and sold to the highest 
bidder, who pays to the late lessee the value of the 
improvements effected. 

hose who have not witnessed an ‘ area-day,’ 
when the competition for land is keen, can form no 
conception of the phases of colonial society which 
such a scene presents. To the land-offices, two 
yards are usually attached, into one of which the 
public are at liberty to enter until 10 o’clock ; but 
after this period all the gates are closed, and further 
admission refused. Those within the yard then 
proceed to write their names on cards, as before 
stated, and as they drop them into the lottery-box, 
they pass through to the other enclosure. Yard 
number one being thus emptied, the lottery-box is 
brought into yard number two, where the assem- 
blage of selectors now is, and the names are called 
out as they are drawn. 

Let us enter yard number one with the public, 
just as the gates are being closed. Opposite to 
you there stands a knot of squatters, who, though 
seemingly regardless, are intensely interested in 
ali that is going on. Some of them know that the 
best and most valuable portions of their runs are 
about being distributed among the thousand and 
odd og assembled, These men are conspicuous 
by their long black or finely-napped hats, their 
riding-boots, and fine overclothing. There is about 
them an air of independence, if not superciliousness, 
that marks them as aspiring to, or occupying 
a higher and better position than those of the 
crowd who surround them; but there is nothing 
‘thorough-bred’ in their appearance ; they are for 
the most part hearty-looking, contented men, evi- 
dently at rest as to their pecuniary position in 
the world. Beyond, is another and a different 
specimen of the same class; he is elbowing his 
way pertinaciously through the crowd, and slowl 
makes for the knot of squatters before mention 
His hat is a ‘ cabbage-tree, grimed with wear and 

ears, and he wears a coat that seems to have lain 
ong beneath the lid of the box marked ‘ Not 
wanted on the voyage.’ He dives unceremoniousl 
into the little group, all of whom receive him wit 
much apparent friendship, and listen to his hearty 
expletives against Mr Grant, the administrator of 
the Land Act, in a kind of endorsing manner, that 
encourages him to continue, with a volubility which 
is characterised by extreme coarseness, Yet this 
man, with his battered hat, his black pipe, and 


bygone coat, is the wealthiest of the group. He 
numbers his sheep and acres by hundreds of thou- 
sands. He has built, or is about building, a palatial 
residence on the bank of some lake away among the 
solitudes, from whence the serrated mountains, and 
the wide —_ and the timbered ravines, and the 
far blue dim expanse of the Australian landscape 
can be gathered at a glance. With all his coarse- 
ness and flinty-fisted dealing, he has a true eye for 
the beautiful ; and that little man with his hard 
furrowed face will rear him as fine a home and as 
elegant a mansion as any sybarite in England ; he 
will stock his cellar with excellent wines, and his 
library with standard works ; albeit the true flavour 
of the one will never touch his palate, nor the true 
appreciation of the other elevate his moral nature. 
ook beyond these men, with their black hats 
and heavy riding-whips, and you will see congre- 
gated a queer, motley assemblage, that, as a whole, 
indexes no particular class: there is no bond 
between them except that very common one of 
trying to make money at the expense and out of 
the necessities of the squatters. at man leani 
against the rough-sawn timber of the enclosure, is 
one of the commonest types of a very common 
class in Victoria. If you regard him with attention, 
ou will find that there is a sort of soldierly clean- 
Sons in his dress and appearance, and, contrary 
to the prevailing mode, he is close shaven; but 
there are the disfigured nose, the aT jaws and 
brows, the broad hairy chest, from which the blue 
flannel shirt is thrown back ; and lastly, there is 
the curious bending of the knees, which unmis- 
takably points him out as the old convict. He 
is talking half-slang, and, humorously enough, is 
chaffing a diminutive white-haired man enveloped 
in heavy plaid-wrappers : the little fellow is nervous 
under the rough badinage, and anxiously expectant 
of the time when his name shall be called, and his 
dummy services required. And no wonder he 
shews impatience and preoccupation: some of the 
lots of crown-lands to be selected to-day are, in 
consequence of the improvements effected on them 
by squatters, worth from five hundred to eight hun- 
dred pounds ; and the squatters on whose run they 
are will gladly pay that price if made over to them 
by a bond fide selector ; but the little man, like the 
convict and like the others in the group, is a dummy, 
hired at a pound per day, whether called on to select 
or not ; and if called, they will each get a shillin 
per acre for the land they take up, and which 
they have bargained to make over to the squatter. 
By selling the grass, each of them, of course, 
has from thirty to forty pounds of the squatter’s 
money in his pocket, to pay as the deposit of one 
shilling per acre on his selection. Our little gray 
man has been petng for a score of years. 
Year after year, he has gone forth into the wilder- 
ness with his sheep, and lived on mutton and 
damper ; and now he has a matter of two to three 
hun pounds saved, and to his credit in the 
bank, over and above certain reckless expenditures 
at periodical ‘sprees. Think you that little gray 
man in the plaids, that convict in the blue shirt, 
that stock-rider in the worn-out clothes of his master, 
or yon tall lanky youth, whose only characteristics 
are straight hair and strapped moleskins, if called 
in time to select any of the valuable lots, will 
remain faithful to their agreements? Nothing is 
further from their thoughts ; they will select, and 
pay the squatter’s deposit-money, and refuse to 
make over the land; they will hold it, and cultivate 
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it themselves, if their employer does not pay the 
eH value. It is true, a Yop many of the dum- 
mies have remained faithful under such tempting 
circumstances, but they are exceptions, for the 
demoralising effect has been such that none can 
tell on whom dependence may be placed. 
If we penetrate the crowd formed by these 
thousand and odd selectors, we shall see hundreds 
- of big broad-shouldered men, clad in rough, warm 
clothing, wearing great sturdy riding-boots and 
great sturdy whips. The faces of all are bronzed b 
exposure, and they possess a thoughtful independ- 
ent bearing, that is seldom observed among men of 
their means and station in England. With these, 
the long purses of the squatters, or the positions of 
the few government officers present, possess no influ- 
ence; they are earnest, honest, and pleasant-faced 
fellows, who, thou, pares over the chances of the 
lottery, are imbued like the others with anxiety and 
interest as to the result. These are also in groups, 
talking of the qualities of the area under peel 8 
tion, and hopeful as to the chances of winning 
afarm. Among these are tradesmen and artisans, 
with money to embark in agriculture too. All are 
looking forward to the establishment of a home on 
some portions of the land to be drawn for. 
Now all have written their names and addresses, 
and dropped their cards into the cedar-box, and if 
‘ou will come with me to number two enclosure, 
into which the crowd has passed, you will find a 
i hush pervades the assemblage, for the 
land-officer has just come from his office with the 
lottery-box, and is inserting his arm to draw the 
first ticket. He jumbles the cards for a moment, 
and then takes one out, at which he looks intently 
for a few seconds. There is not a sound to be 
heard ; even the grinding of heavy boots and the 
shuffling of feet have ceased, so great is the anxiety, 
for the man whose name he will call will secure 
as a prize the finest parcel of land in the whole 
district. It has been cultivated and fenced by the 
squatter, and will support any of those sinewy- 
handed agriculturists in independence for a life- 
time. ‘William Williams ;’ and a big fellow, pale 
with excitement, hustles up as he answers to his 
name ; he has plough and furrow written in every 
one of his long heavy strides, and is told to enter 
and choose by the officer. ‘Hurrah!’ from the 


crowd. ‘He’s a bony-fidy !’ ‘No dummy!’ ‘No 
squatter’s man!’ ‘Hurrah!’ as William Williams 
Another is called, 


disappears from the greeting. 
and He, too, is bony-fidy !’ 
murmur the other expectants, and they look exult- 
ingly at the group of squatters beyond. ‘Frank 
Dickson.’ ‘Here!’ Dickson, with his silvered whip 
and finely-polished, close-wrinkled jockey boots, for- 
gets his dignity for the time as he rushes forward. 
*Boo-hoo!’ and groans from hundreds of throats. 
‘ He’s a squatter ;’ and men make way sullenly, and 
listen for the next name. ‘Jonas Harding’ There 
is a faint ‘Here!’ away down beyond, and a slight 
movement amongst that portion of the crowd ; 
then a squatter runs to Jonas, gives him a few 
rapid words of instruction, and perchance a roll 
of notes, for Jonas is not a respectable dummy. 
This is noticed by all, and a yell of execration 
follows ; there are cries of ‘Dummy!’ and threaten- 
ing faces and clenched fists are near him as he 
runs up; but he finds his way safely enough for 
all the demonstrations. 

Then another answers to his name, mayhap a 
sly, demure-looking dummy, of the boné-fide 


intentions of whom the crowd entertain con- 
siderable doubts. He winks at one and laughs 
at another as he passes in silence to the door, 
and he tries to look cool and unconcerned, but 
he trembles very much nevertheless, This sly 
7 has made up his mind, if the best prizes 
are gone, to ‘decline to select,’ and ak out 
squatter’s deposit-money, for it cannot e 
recovered by’ the when lent for such 
purpose. 

But let us go inside, and watch the selec- 
tions. The first runs his broad finger over the 
plan, rasping the smooth surface as it trembles 

tween two lots that are of nearly equal value, 
and his finger follows his eyes as he looks at one 
and then at the other. In answer to the impatient 
remonstrances of the clerk, he looks and halts 
yet more, then he gulps down his hesitancy, and 
shews his choice with something like a sigh. The 
clerk calls out : ‘William Williams’ allotments—4 
AB and 5 AB, parish of Willalloo, agricultural 
area of v* | Barimool, 640 acres. right, sir. 
Pass on, and pay your deposit. The big man’s 
trembling hands undo the strings of his worn 
purse, and he pays thirty-two pounds in tattered 
notes, and bright gold and tarnished silver. He 

ets his receipt, and leaves the office, secure of the 

ture in the rich soil, from whence he will wring 
a comfortable independence. By this time, the 
next has written his name and address on a slip 
of Peper, and the card drawn by the land-officer 
and the signature are compared; the clerk is 
satisfied that the writings e ; and he, too, passes 
on to select. He also thumbs and fumbles over the 
plan ; but his horny finger soon settles above the 
other prize, and he, too, leaves the office satisfied. 
Then Dickson daintily takes off his glove, looks 
at his list and the plan, names his lot, pays his 
money, and rattles his spurs as he clatters out in 


an atmosphere of Jockey Club, Jonas ane | 
follows y= looks at his test, learns the number o: 
the allotment he wants, calls it out without looking 
at the plan, pays his deposit, and makes way for 
the sly dummy. Sly Dummy makes a great pre- 
tence of examining the allotments now open for 
selection, draws a profoundly disappointed face 
when he learns that this, and this, and that are 
chosen, sighs resignedly, and ‘declines to select.’ 
Sly Dummy is ordered to pass out, which Sly 
Dummy does with alacrity; and hurries home 
very fast. For the next week there is uproarious 
merriment in Sly Dummy’s tent ; then the noise 
of jingling glasses within the canvas walls cease, 
ail Sly Dummy leaves for another district, 
ready to enter the lists under another name, 
and choose for another squatter. So the lottery 
goes on, and if squatters and their dummies man- 
age to obtain a large portion of the spoil, yet 
hundreds of men, with their wives and children, 
get excellent farms, the cultivation of which is a 
certain livelihood, and a seer competency. 

I write in sight of a broad fertile plain, com- 
posed of rich chocolate soil, that extends away 
up the slopes of the distant ranges. It is now 
dotted with pleasant-looking farmhouses, and is 
sectioned off with wood and wire fencing. It is a 
pleasant scene. Patches of earth are just turned 
up by the ploughshare for the first time; the 
wooded hills shew clefts of irregular horizon ; 
the little flocks of sheep are here and there 
on the green patches; and I know that there 
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is 7 a hopeful man settled among those far- 
mers’ — that I look on from my window 
and—— -speed the plough in this new land 
of ours ! 


A NATURALIST’S HOME. 

Tere is no place like England for a rich man to 
live in exactly as he pleases. It is the appropriate 
exercising-ground for the hobbies of all mankind. 
You may join an Agapemone, or you may live 
alone in dirt and squalor, and call yourself a 
Hermit. The whim of the late Charles Water- 
ton, naturalist, was a very innocent one, namely, 
to make his home a city of refuge for all persecuted 
birds—a sanctuary inviolate from net, and snare, 
and gun ; and he effected his humane purpose. An 
intimate associate and fervent admirer of his, one Dr 
Richard Hobson, has given to the world* an account 
of this ornithological asylum ; and it is certainly 
very curious. The name of the place was Walton 
Hall, near Wakefield ; and it seems to have been 
peculiarly well adapted for the purpose to which 
it was put. It was situated on an island, approach- 
able only by an iron foot-bridge, and having no 
other dwellings in its immediate neighbourhood. 
The lake in which it stood gave the means of har- 
bouring water-fowl of all kinds, while the ‘ packing’ 
of carrion crows in the park exhibits a proof of the 
protection afforded by even the mainland portion 
of the estate ; it was sufficiently extensive to allow 
of portions being devoted to absolute seclusion, for 
those birds which are naturally disposed to avoid 
the haunts of man. ‘ Two-thirds of the lake, with 
its adjacent wood and pasture land, were kept free 
from all intrusion whatever for six successive 
months every year; even visitors at the house, of 
whatever rank, being “warned off” those portions 
set apart for natural history purposes. Even the 
marsh occupied by the herons was forbidden ground 
throughout the whole breeding-season, unless in 
case of accident to a young heron by falling from 
its nest ; in which case aid was afforded with all 
the promptitude exhibited by the fire-escape con- 
ductors for the safety of human life.’ 

The surroundings of the mansion itself were 
quaint and exceptional, exhibiting the eccentric 
character of their proprietor. Item, a magnificent 
sun-dial—constructed, however, by a common 
mason in the neighbourhood—composed of twenty 
equilateral triangles, so disposed as to form a similar 
number of individual dials, ten of which, whenever 
the sun shone, and whatever its altitude, were 
faithful time-keepers. On these dials were engraved 
the names of cities in all parts of the globe, placed 
in accordance with their different degrees of longi- 
tude, so that the solar time of each could be simul- 
taneously ascertained. Near this sun-dial was a 
subterraneous passage leading to two boat-houses, 
entirely concealed under the island, furnished with 
arched roofs lined with zinc-plate, and arrange- 
ments for slinging the boats out of water when 


* Charles Waterton: his Hi Habits, and Handi- 
work, By Richard Hobson, M.D.” 


they required painting or repair. Four sycamores, 
with roosting branches for peahens, and a fifth, 
whose decayed trunk was always occupied by jack- 
daws, screened the house from the north winds. 
Close to the cast-iron-bridge entrance was a ruin, 
on the top of whose gable, at the foot of a stone- 
cross, twenty-four feet above the lake, a wild-duck 
built her nest, and hatched her young for years. A 
great yew-fence enclosed this ruin on one side, so 
that within its barrier birds might find a secure 
place for building their nests and incubation” For 
the special encouragement and protection of the 
starling and the jackdaw, there was erected within 
this fence a thirteen feet high stone-and-mortar- 
built tower, pierced with about sixty resting-berths, 
To each berth there was an aperture of about five 
inches square. A few, near the top, were set apart 
for the jackdaw and the white owl. The remaining 
number were each supplied at the entrance with a 
square loose stone, having one of its inferior angles 
cut away, so that the starling could enter, but the 
jackdaw and owl were excluded. The landlord 
of these convenient tenements only reserved to 
himself the privilege of inspection, which he could 
always effect by removing the loose stone. 

The lake had an artificial underground sluice, 
which issuing out at a little distance into sight, 
furnished the means of cultivating a knowledge of 
the mysterious habits of the water-rat ; this stream 
then passed through one of the loveliest grottoes 
in England. Near this place were two pheasant- 
Ties, the central portion of each consisting of a 
clump of yew-trees, while the whole mass was 
surrounded by an impenetrable holly fence ; the 
stable-yard was not far off; and hence the squire 
had infinite opportunities of establishing the im- 
portant fact, as he considered it, that the game- 
cock always claps his wings and crows, whereas the 
cock-pheasant always crows and claps his wings. 
Mr Waterton’s interest in natural history was 
however, wy no means confined to the animal 
creation. He concerned himself greatly with the 
culture of trees (though by no means of land), 
and hailed any lusus nature that occurred in his 
grounds as other men welcome the birth of a 
son and heir. Walton Hall had at one time its 
own corn-mill, and when that inconvenient neces- 
sity no longer existed, the millstone was laid 
by in an orchard, and forgotten. The diameter 
of this circular stone measured five feet and 
a half, while its depth averaged seven inches 
throughout ; its central hole had a diameter of 
eleven inches. By mere accident, some bird or 
squirrel had dropped the fruit of the filbert- 
tree through this hole on to the earth, and in 1812 
the seedling was seen rising up through that un- 
wonted channel. Asitstrunk gradually grew through 
this aperture and increased, its power to raise the 
ponderous mass of stone was speculated upon by 
many. Would the filbert-tree die in the attempt ? 
Would it burst the mill-stone? Or would it li 
it? In the end, the little filbert tree lifted the 
mill-stone, and in 1863 wore it like a crinoline 
about its trunk, and Mr Waterton used to sit upon 
it under the branching shade. This extraordinary 
combination it was the 
to liken to John Bull and the national debt. 

In no tree-fancier’s grounds were there ever 
one-tenth of the hollow trunks which were to be 
found at Walton Hall; the fact being, that dl 
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owner encouraged and fostered decay for the pur- 
— of his birds’ paradise. These trees were 
rotected by artificial roofs in order to keep their 
ollows dry, and fitted thus for the reception 
of any feathered cou le inclined to and 
settle. Holes were pierced in the stems, to 
afford ingress and egress; and one really would 
scarcely be surprised if they had been furnished 
with bells for ‘servants’ and ‘visitors. In an 
ash-tree trunk thus artificially prepared, and set 
apart for owls (the squire’s favourite bird), an 
ox-eyed titmouse took the liberty of nesting, 
hatching and maturing her young. Mr Waterton 
attached a door, hung on hinges, to exactly fit the 
ing in the having a hole in its inferior 
rtion for = pe of the titmouse. The 
squire would y visit his little tenant, and 
opening the door, delicately draw his hand 
over the back of the sitting bird, as though to 
assure it of his protection. But unfortunately, 
after the bird had flown, one year, a squirrel 
took possession of this eligible tenement, and 
although every vestige of the lining of its nest 
was carefully removed, no titmouse or any other 
bird ever occupied it again. 

In May 1862, the squire pointed out to the 
author no less than three birds’ nests in one 
cavity—a jackdaw’s with five eggs; a barn- 
owl’s with three young ones, close to which lay 
several dead mice and a half-grown rat, as in a 
larder; and, eighteen inches above the owl’s 
nest, a redstart’s, containing six ! Our 
author deduces from this circumstance, that in an 
unreclaimed state, birds, although of different 

ies, are not disposed to ; and the fact 
Forged this ‘happy family’ a pair of water-hens 
hatched their eggs in a perfectly exposed nest, 
under the very eyes of two carrion crows who 
occupied the first floor of the same tree—an alder 
—without the least molestation, seems to confirm 
this view. 

In this Garden of Eden, however, all sorts of 
anomalous things seem to have been done by birds. 
In a cleft branch of a fir-tree, twenty-four feet from 
the ground, a peahen built her nest, through which 
oe of ambition, since falling is much easier to 
earn than flying, she lost all her young ones. In 
the branch of an oak, twelve feet from the ground, 
awild-duck nested, and brought down all her brood 
in safety to their natural element. A pair of coots 
built their nest on the extreme end of a willow- 
branch closely overhangi iB the water; but the 
weight of the materials, an cially of the birds 
themselves, depressed it so that their habitation 
rested on the very surface of the water, and its 
contents rose and fell with every ripple; and, 
finally, another pair of coots who had built their 
house upon what they considered terra firma, found 
themselves altogether adrift one stormy morning, 
and continued so, veering with the fickle breeze 
for many days, until at last the were 
hatched, and their young family became independ- 
ent, and could shift for themselves. All these 
minutiz were carefully watched by the squire. An 
excellent telescope enabled him to perceive from his 
drawing-room window the mancuvres of both land 
and water fowls. ‘You could carefully scrutinise 
their form, their colour, their plumage, the colour 
of their legs, the precise form and hue of their 
mandibles, and not unfrequently even the colour 
of the iris of the eye : also their mode of ing, 
of swimming, and of resting. You could distinctly 


ascertain the various kinds of food on which they 
lived and fed their young. You could see 
the herons, the water-hens, the coots, the Egyptian 
and the Canada , the carrion crows, the ring- 
doves (occasionally on their nests), the wild-duek, 
teal, and widgeon” No less t eighty-nine 
descriptions of land-bird, and thirty of water-fowl, 
sojourned in the grounds or about the lake of 

alton Hall. In winter, when the lake was 
frozen, it was literally a fact that the ice could 
sometimes not be discerned, it was so crowded by 
the thousands of water-fowl that huddled together 
upon it without sound or motion. 

Mr Waterton, it may be easily imagined, was 
himself no sportsman ; but it was his custom to 
supply his own table on a fast-day (he was a 
Roman Catholic) with fish shot by hi with 
a bow and arrow. Otherwise, he made war on 
no living creature, except the rat: the ‘ Hano- 
verian’ rat, as he designated him with bitterness : 
and even him he preferred to exile rather than 
destroy. his return home from his famous 
wanderings in South America, he found the hall 
so infested with rats that nothing was safe from 
them. But having caught a fine specimen of 
the ‘Hanoverian’ in a ‘ ess trap,’ he care- 
fully smeared him over with tar, and let him 
depart. This astonished and highly-scented animal 
immediately scoured all the ae pe and thus 
impregnated them with the odour of all others 
most offensive to his brethren, who fled by hun- 
dreds in the night across the narrow portion of the 
lake, and were no more seen. Though very bigoted 
in religious matters, the squire was indeed a most 
tolerant and tender-hearted man. He built a 
shelter upon a certain part of the lake expressly 
for poor folks, who were permitted to fish whether 
for purposes of sale or for their own dinners ; and 
notwithstanding that it was his custom to dress 
like a miser and a scarecrow, and to live like an 
ascetic—sleeping upon bare boards with a hollowed 
piece of wood for a pillow, and fasting much longer 
than was good for him—he was very charitable and 
openhanded to others. 

It must be confessed, however, we gather from 
this volume that the great naturalist was, out 
of his profession, by no means a wise man, and 
certainly not a witty one. He loved jokes of a 
school-boy sort, and indulged in sarcasms more prac- 
tical than delicate. The two knockers of his front- 
door were cast, from bell-metal, in the similitude of 
human faces, the one representing Mirth, and the 
other Mi The former was immovably fixed to 
the door, and seemed to grin with delight at your 
fruitless efforts to raise it ; the latter appeared to 
suffer agonies from the blows you inflicted on it. 
of a nightmare, with a human face, grinning 
doster te tusks of a wild boar, the hands of a 
man, Satanic horns, elephant’s ears, bat’s wings, one 
cloven foot, one eagle’s talon, and with the tail of a 
serpent ; beneath it was the following motto : 


.... Assidens precordiis 
Pavore somnos auferam.* 


It was his humour, more than once, when between 
seventy and eighty years of age, to welcome the 
author, when he came to dinner, by hiding on all- 
fours under the hall-table, and pretending to be 


* Sitting on the region of the heart, I take away sleep 
by fear. 
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adog. He made use of his wonderful taxidermic 
talents to represent many individuals who took a 
leading se in the Reformation by loathsome 
objects from the animal and vegetable creation, 
and completed the artistic group. with a sprink- 
ling of ‘composite’ demons. e was seriously 
vexed, and behaved very rudely to a stranger 
under his own roof, who had profanely designated 
his favourite (stuffed) Bahia toad as ‘an ugly 
brute.’ These and similar instances of bad taste 
we think Dr Hobson might have left unre- 
corded with advantage. Still, there was much 
to like as well as to admire about the great 
Naturalist. He could shew good taste as well as 
bad. No museum of natural history elsewhere 
could compare with the beauty and finish of the 
specimens, prepared by the squire’s own hand with 
wonderful skill and patience, which adorned the 
inside of Walton H ‘Not even living nature,’ 
says our author, ‘could surpass the representations 
there displayed’ In attitude, you had life itself ; 
in plumage, the lustrous beauty that death could 
not dim; ‘in anatomy, every local prominence, 
every depression, every curve, nays e slightest 
elevation or depression of each feather.” The great 
staircase glowed with tropic splendour. At the 
top of it was the veritable cayman mentioned in 
the Wanderings, on which the squire mounted in 
Essequibo, and the huge snake with which he 
contended in single combat. Doubts have been 
thrown on both these feats, but Dr Hobson relates 
instances of presence of mind and courage shewn 
by the squire in his own presence, quite as marvel- 
lous as these. Wishing to make experiment as to 
whether his Woorali poison, obtained ir 1812 from 
the Macoushi Indians, was more efficacious than 
the bite of the rattlesnake, he got an American 
showman to bring him twenty-four of these dan- 
gerous reptiles, and took them out of their cases, 
one by one, with his own hand, while the Yankee 
fled from the room in terror, accompanied by very 
many members of the Faculty, who had assembled 
to witness the operation. In his old age, he alone 
could be found to enter the cage of the Borneo 
orang-outang at the Zoological Gardens, in order 
minutely to inspect the palm of its hand during 
life, and also the teeth. It was with difficulty he 
obtained permission to run this hazard, the keepers 
insisting upon it, that the beast would ‘ make ve 
short work of him’ However, nothing daun 
the squire entered the palisaded enclosure. ‘The 
meeting of these two celebrities was clearly a case 
of love at first sight, as the strangers embraced 
most affectionately, kissing one another many 
times, to the great amusement of the spectators. 
The squire’s investigations were freely permitted, 
and his fingers allowed to enter his Jaws; his 
apeship then claimed a similar privilege, which 
was as courteously granted; after which the 
began an elaborate search of the 
squire’s head,’ 

The strength and activity of Waterton were 
equal to his physical courage, notwithstanding 
that he was wont to indulge in venesection to a 
dangerous extent, always performing that operation 
himself, even to the subsequent bandaging. At 
eighty-one, the suppleness of his limbs was mar- 
vellous; and at seventy-seven years of age our 
author was witness to his scratching the back part 
of his head with the toe of his right foot! Death, 
however, claimed his rights at last in the squire’s 


Charles Waterton lies buried in a secluded part 
of his own beautiful domain, at the foot of a little 
cross, with this inscription, written by himself: 


Orate 
Pro anima Caroli Waterton, 
Viatoris : 
‘ujus jam fessa 
Justa crucem 
Hic sepeliuntur ossa. 


Even those iron limbs of his, it seems, 
weary at last. 


A MOTH. 


Waar vibrant fans of golden dust 

Speed thee in thy quivering flight ; 

Eddying here and there where light 

A dagger of clear flame doth thrust 
Waveless in the curtained air of silent night. 


And now the tiny form is flown ; 
And the space through which it passed, 
Like a desert without tone, 
Or sight of life upon it cast, 
Disappoints the friendless heart that thinks alone. 
Thou pretty moth, my study’s love, 
What a finger delicate . 
Must have shaped that wing to move 
Too rapidly for sight to rate, 
Yet as frail as ever flake the frost-air wove. 


Upon its scanty surface room— 
Find a million points of gold, 
Every point a finished plume— 
Seem thy limbs as if one mould 
Made them and the rays that Evening’s hour illume. 


Wonder had gazed with earnest eyes— 

Wert thou but a senseless thing ? 

When thy subtler make she spies, 

She starts to think what moves thy wing ; 
Life and will in thee how small a girdle ties ! 


Thy term of being brief appears ; 
And yet it may not be to thee : 
An angel looks on human years 
As hollow foam-dews on a sea 
Swept onward with the ceaseless roll that Heaven hears. 


The breath of life thou dost enjoy— 
The mystery thou movest in— 
The little orb of thine employ— 
The end for which thou didst begin, 
Are lesser guessed than thoughts of manhood by the boy. 


But thou art silent company ; 

And I love thee many ways; 

And a shock of grief doth cry 

Through my heart whene’er the blaze 
Seizes on thy gilded limbs with fierce rapidity. 
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